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A  Game  Called 
"Ambush  in  the  Dark” 
by 

John  E.  Pyatak 


J  ERRY  was  creeping  on  all  fours  now.  Perhaps  the  green  bush  would 
offer  him  safety.  The  bush  didn’t  seem  so  green.  Nothing  seemed  its 
own  color  at  night  except  the  old  bug-eaten  oak  with  the  dead  left  side. 
That  was  in  the  moonlight.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Benson’s  house.  But 
that  was  under  the  streetlamp.  Jerry  wished  he  were  darker.  He  was 
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small  and  thin  for  his  twelve  years,  but  his  hair  was  light.  He  could 
easily  hide  by  the  bush.  If  they  didn’t  see  his  hair  he  would  be  safe. 

They  had  started  after  sunset.  They  called  their  game  “Ambush  in 
the  Dark”  and  now  it  was  nearly  an  hour  old.  Billy,  Richie,  Tommy,  and 
Walter  were  on  the  other  side.  They  were  the  enemy.  Jimmy,  Dave,  and 
Greg  were  on  his  side.  But  they  had  been  split  up  now  nearly  a  half 
hour  after  the  enemy  had  nearly  caught  them. 

There  were  rustlings  in  the  trees.  A  gentle  breeze  was  blowing  in 
now,  the  hot  summer  day  had  cooled.  He  was  inside  the  bush  now,  was 
nearly  part  of  it,  was  like  a  stem,  a  branch.  But  what  of  his  blond  hair? 
Would  it  show? 

The  trees  were  by  him.  He  felt  comfortable  as  long  as  he  could  hear 
them  whisper.  As  long  as  they  rustled,  the  terribles  of  the  night  would 
keep  away. 

There  was  another — a  foreign  rustle  now — it  was  quick,  quick,  quick 
and  was  near  him.  It  could  be  them.  He  must  lie  still,  must.  And  the 
sound — he  could  hear  it  again.  It  was  close  now,  was  near. 

A  tiny  shadow  scurried  first  toward,  then  by,  the  old  oak  tree.  It  had 
been  a  squirrel.  But  he  had  to  be  aware  of  all  things.  It  could  have  been 
the  enemy.  Yet  it  could  have  been  one  of  his  team  too.  But  it  probably 
wouldn’t  have  been  them.  He  hadn’t  seen  any  of  his  team  since  they 
first  split  up.  Greg  had  gone  towards  the  woods,  and  Jim  had  run  down 
the  street.  He  hadn’t  seen  where  Dave  went. 

The  air  was  warmer  now.  Beads  of  sweat  had  formed  on  his  forehead. 
The  closeness  of  his  body  hunched  by  the  bush  made  him  hot.  He  didn’t 
dare  move,  though.  The  last  time  he  moved  they  nearly  caught  him. 
That  was  because  they  were  near  him,  always  near  him. 

He  was  cramped,  moved  his  body  slightly.  He  was  looking  at  the 
half-dead  oak,  his  cheek  caressing  the  ground.  It  was  a  huge  tree.  There 
were  great  branches  on  one  side  with  leaves,  that  side,  but  this  side  was 
dead.  It  seemed  like  a  ghost  tree,  and  that  is  what  they  called  it:  the 
Ghost  Oak.  The  moon  seemed  to  shine  directly  on  the  Ghost  Oak  so  that 
the  eerie  crawling  arms  were  illuminated. 

He  turned  away.  It  was  a  sudden  movement  and  he  lay  in  fear  for 
a  moment.  Maybe  they  had  seen  his  movement — he  had  moved  much 
too  fast.  He  was  looking  at  Mr.  Benson’s  house  now. 

A  dark  figure  moved  slowly  toward  a  lamp  post.  He  could  see  its 
movements.  It  was  Dave,  from  his  team.  He  would  rise  and  join  him. 
He  had  been  alone  too  long.  But  he  stopped  now.  There  were  two  other 
figures  behind  Dave,  were  the  enemy.  Dave  walked  about  ten  feet  from 
the  light  now.  He  carried  a  long  heavy  stick  in  his  right  hand. 

There  was  a  cry  and  the  two  dark  figures,  the  enemy,  ambushed  the 
boy  with  the  stick,  but  somehow  the  stick  was  able  to  rise,  it  struck, 
hit  its  victims,  now  fell.  The  boy  who  had  the  stick  ran  now,  ran  into 
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the  darkness  of  the  streets  beyond,  and  there  was  a  quietness  and  still¬ 
ness  that  emulated  the  quiet  of  before  the  skirmish. 

“That  was  Dave/’  said  a  boy. 

“He  hit  me  with  that  stick,”  the  other  boy  rubbed  his  head. 

“We’ll  find  those  guys.  They  want  to  play  rough.  We’ll  get  sticks  and 
box  their  ears  in.” 

Jerry  lay  still.  He  hadn’t  moved  through  all  that  he  saw.  They  had 
sticks  now.  They  would  beat.  He  was  suddenly  cold,  and  the  sweat  con¬ 
tinued  to  pour  out  of  him,  making  him  colder.  He  wanted  the  leaves  to 
rustle  now,  needed  them  to  rustle  louder.  He  needed  them. 

They  had  sticks  and  maybe  rocks.  He  could  not  see  them,  but  he  knew 
they  hadn’t  gone  home.  That  was  the  worst  of  it.  He  couldn’t  stand 
and  go  home.  He  wished  it  was  spring  again.  Then  he’d  have  an  excuse. 
The  next  day  would  be  school.  But  he  had  to  stay  there,  it  was  summer, 
no  excuse.  He  had  to  huddle  his  slight  body  by  the  bushes,  and  wait, 
and  hope — hope  they  didn’t  see  his  light  hair. 

The  creatures  of  the  night  were  about.  There  had  been  a  dog,  a 
cat,  and  another  fuzzy  thing  besides  the  squirrel.  They  had  all  gone 
along. 

It  was  different  now,  the  breeze  had  stopped.  The  leaves  had  stopped 
rustling.  All  about  there  was  a  blank  and  black  solitude.  Nothing  seemed 
to  stir,  nothing  out  of  place,  nothing.  He  did  not  know  how  long  he  had 
been  there.  It  had  been  a  while  since  the  squirrel  passed,  and  a  while 
still  since  the  skirmish.  It  could  have  been  quite  a  while  since  he  saw  the 
figures  beaten,  and  he  lay  there  unmoving. 

He  dared  not  move.  They  might  have  bottles  with  their  sticks,  and 
rocks.  They  could  break  the  bottles  and  cut.  If  they  came  they  would 
beat  him  and  cut  him. 

His  head  lay  still,  was  in  the  same  position  that  it  had  been  in  since 
the  skirmish.  His  cheeks  hugged  the  ground  and  his  eyes  faced  Mr. 
Benson’s  house. 

Mr.  Benson’s  light  was  bright.  It  was  his  doorlight,  and  besides,  the 
streetlight  glowed  over  the  house.  He  wanted  to  be  there.  He  wondered 
how  soon  it  would  be  before  he  could  go  home.  He  wondered  how  long. 
He  needed  that  light.  He  needed  it. 

He  decided  he  had  to  move.  He  had  to  defend  himself.  He  would  have 
to  find  a  stick  or  something.  He  rolled  on  his  back;  he  did  it  slowly, 
though.  It  took  him  nearly  ten  minutes.  He  knew  this  because  he  counted 
the  seconds  between  each  turn.  He  was  on  his  back.  He  could  see  the 
bush.  Patches  of  black  tore  through  the  dark  green  shadows  and  became 
little  round  black  discs.  Sometimes,  if  the  wind  blew,  the  tiny  black  discs 
would  move,  seem  to  form  tiny  ships  on  a  sea  of  green.  He  liked  this. 
He  could  see  the  sky.  There  were  thin  wisps  of  clouds  here  and  there, 
but  the  stars  were  out,  the  sky  was  clear. 
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For  his  defense  there  was  nothing  around  him.  The  branches  of  the 
bush  were  too  thin.  He  might  find  a  branch  by  the  Ghost  Oak  but  he 
would  be  seen  if  he  moved  from  his  cover.  He  remembered  then  the 
hard  thing  he  felt  when  he  turned  over.  It  had  stuck  into  him  at  various 
times  during  the  night  and  had  made  him  uncomfortable.  Now  he  needed 
it.  He  went  into  his  pocket,  felt,  it  was  there.  He  took  out  a  pocket  jack 
knife.  The  blades  were  in.  He  had  his  defense  now.  Tom  had  a  knife. 
Maybe  they  all  had  knives.  They  would  come  with  bottles,  rocks,  sticks, 
and  knives.  They  would  beat  and  cut.  They  might  even — even — 

The  thought  left  him.  He  couldn’t  go  on  like  this.  He  knew  it  would 
have  to  end.  He  would  have  to  get  up  from  his  scratched  back,  from  the 
staring  Ghost  Oak,  and  the  wishing  of  Mr.  Benson’s  light.  He  would 
have  to  end  it  soon,  but  when? 

Time  was  passing.  He  was  sitting  by  the  bush,  and  no  one  had 
been  around.  He  had  risen  from  his  back  so  that  he  could  sit.  But  he 
was  still  by  the  bush. 

He  planned  his  defense.  If  they  came  at  him  from  the  front  he  would 
drop  in  front  of  them.  If  they  came  from  the  rear  he  would  seek  better 
ground  and  then  apply  the  same  trick.  He  knew  where  to  run  in  both 
cases.  He  would  go  by  the  Ghost  Oak.  He  would  be  seen  there  when  he 
fell,  and  he  could  see  his  victims  best  when  he  struck. 

There  was  a  sound  now.  There  were  footsteps,  clicking  sounds  against 
the  pavement.  They  were  quick,  were  quiet.  They  came  from  his  rear. 
They  hadn’t  seen  him  yet.  He  knew  that. 

They  were  closer  now.  He  could  see  a  figure,  two  figures.  There  was 
an  undertone  of  whispering.  They  hadn’t  seen  him.  It  might  be  one  of 
his  own  team.  He  turned  quickly.  They  saw  him.  It  was  Tom,  and 
another — the  enemy. 

He  gave  a  cry  and  ran  for  the  Ghost  Oak.  The  two  other  boys,  sensing 
the  play,  followed.  He  was  by  the  Ghost  Oak  now.  He  fell.  The  two 
boys  were  lunging.  He  rolled  over  quickly.  His  knife  was  opened.  He 
lunged  over  a  figure  below  the  tree. 

He  was  up.  He  was  running — running  home.  Home  was  just  beyond 
this  street  sign,  was  up  this  driveway,  was  past  this  walk. 

When  he  opened  the  door  he  stopped  a  moment.  He  was  composed 
now.  The  bright  light  of  the  kitchen  surrounded  him,  the  blackness  had 
left,  and  the  synthetic  sound  of  a  man’s  voice  from  the  television  in  the 
other  room  seemed  to  say  “security.” 

He  walked  in  there  now.  He  kissed  his  mother  good  night,  was  walking 
upstairs,  was  in  his  room. 

And  suddenly  he  was  in  the  darkness  again,  the  light  had  left  him, 
and  a  streetlamp  shone  across  the  road  and  through  his  window  so  that 
his  desk  was  illuminated.  He  walked  there,  walked  slow,  sat.  He  was 
so  tiny  that  only  his  shoulders  and  his  head  were  above  the  desk. 
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And  he  had  to  look  up  to  see  the  window  above  him,  and  when  he  looked 
out  he  could  see  only  the  hint  of  light  from  the  streetlamp  across  the 
way.  If  he  stood  and  looked  out  he  could  see  the  back  of  Mr.  Benson’s 
house.  He  could  even  see  where  he  had  been — the  Ghost  Oak.  But  he 
didn’t  want  this. 

There  was  a  brief  moment  of  nothing,  no  movement,  and  then  his 
actions  were  not  his  own.  His  hands  had  rested  on  his  thighs,  but  rose 
now,  moved  slowly.  They  lay  on  his  desk,  palms  up,  illuminated  by  the 
haze  of  light  that  seeped  through  the  window.  He  looked  down,  saw 
the  blood. 

Jerry  was  up  now,  was  walking  from  the  room,  was  down  the  stairs. 
He  had  run  from  the  house,  let  the  screen  door  slam  behind  him. 
Soon  the  Ghost  Oak  was  next  to  him.  Once  again  he  was  in  the  darkness. 
He  had  stopped,  had  seen  the  tiny  figure  lying,  still,  below  the  tree. 

There  were  no  thoughts  for  the  darkness  now,  only  the  deep  heavy 
sobs,  convulsive  sobs,  and  a  falling  to  the  ground,  and  a  beating  and 
clawing  of  the  earth.  And  the  high  shrill  cries  of  a  light-haired  boy, 
prostrate  before  the  Ghost  Oak,  were  met  by  other  sounds,  of  what 
hadn’t  been  there  before,  of  voices,  and  steps,  and  the  far  away  and 
distant  sound  of  a  lone  siren. 
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He  Took  a  Jawbone 
of  an  Ass 

by  Richard  Sawaya 


J.  HE  streets  had  not  been  repaired  and  Nikolas  stumbled  in  the  dawn. 
He  began  to  curse,  then  stopped.  The  quarry  mules  had  been  three 
months  idle,  only  young  boys  and  women  remained;  a  curse  would  be 
futile.  Though  his  was  a  small  mountain  village,  it  knew  the  war. 
Nikolas  at  twelve  was  temporary  head  of  the  Buttros  family. 

He  stood  up  and  looked  around  at  a  Za-hle  without  men.  All  had 
been  conscripted  except  the  school  teacher,  and  Nikolas  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  why  he  was  left.  As  he  headed  towards  the  school  he  remembered 
how  good  these  morning  walks  used  to  be  with  his  father.  Fahim  Buttros 
was  a  short  man,  proportioned,  with  thick  muscled  wrists  and  hands. 
He  was  foreman  at  the  quarry,  respected  because  he  made  his  men  work 
and  paid  them  well  for  it.  And  he  had  brought  the  school  teacher  from 
the  city  for  their  children. 

Nikolas  was  like  his  father,  the  deep  brown  eyes  and  clear  lined  dark 
face,  the  set  of  the  jaw,  serious  and  determined.  Matching  strides,  they 
would  be  joined  by  the  other  men  and  their  sons,  laughing  and  talking, 
to  part  at  the  edge  of  town,  Fahim  taking  the  men  to  the  quarry  and 
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Nikolas  leading  the  boys  to  the  stone  school  house.  It  was  always  the 
same  and  it  made  him  very  proud.  But  now  there  were  no  men. 

“Hey  Nikolas,  wait  for  me.”  He  turned  to  see  a  chubby  boy  puffing 
behind  him. 

“Hurry  up,  Fares,  or  we’ll  be  late  again.” 

“Have  you  heard  anything  new?” 

“Mrs.  Moraby  told  my  mother  she  heard  there  will  be  a  big  battle 
today.” 

“Well,  we’ll  kill  them,  the  bastards.” 

Nikolas  laughed.  Fat  people  shouldn’t  curse;  it  made  them  seem  fatter. 

They  walked  on  and  were  joined  by  other  boys,  always  with  the  same 
query.  Each  knew  his  father  was  fighting  and  each  had  a  child’s  hatred 
for  the  enemy  of  a  loved  one.  Nikolas  was  uneasy  among  them.  They 
seemed  to  clash  with  the  beautiful  morning  of  the  sun  and  his  memories. 
There  was  no  laughter  as  they  walked  into  the  school  house  and  took 
their  seats  to  wait  for  Mr.  Nazhad,  the  school  teacher. 

He  was  slight  and  fair,  from  the  city,  somewhat  a  curiosity  among 
the  olive  dark  villagers.  His  hair  curled  aimlessly  down  his  head,  the 
same  color  as  his  eyes,  light  inquisitive  brown.  His  hands,  though 
long  and  narrow,  were  calloused  from  the  garden  around  his  home 
where  he  lived  quietly  alone.  Some  were  very  surprised  when  Mr. 
Buttros  drove  him  up  to  the  empty  house  near  the  old  meeting  hall,  the 
converted  school  house.  He  seemed  too  frail  for  their  winters,  looked 
as  if  one  good  north  wind  would  do  him  in.  Could  he  handle  their  boys  ? 

He  had  handled  them,  had  quietly  rebuilt  the  shambling  house  into 
a  comfortable  home,  had  endured  both  wind  and  winter  and  even  gained 
five  pounds.  Some  still  wondered  at  the  books  he  kept  receiving  and  the 
thickish  parcels  he  sent  to  the  city,  and  most  of  all  at  how  he  could  live 
so  long  without  a  woman.  But  who  cared ;  he  taught  their  boys. 

Now  Ilya  Nazhad  peered  at  the  procession  approaching  the  school 
house  from  the  window  of  his  front  room.  Like  tin  soldiers,  the  Buttros 
boy  at  their  head.  He  really  is  his  father,  the  same  commanding  presence. 
The  other  boys  do  anything  he  says.  Like  Fahim  he  is  a  leader.  Child¬ 
hood  is  so  short  here,  the  marble  goes  through  their  pores  and  becomes 
part  of  their  flesh.  A  few  more  years  and  Nikolas  will  have  a  family 
of  his  own. 

He  thought  of  Fahim  Buttros.  It  had  been  a  year  since  his  friend  had 
brought  him  here,  three  months  since  he  had  led  all  the  other  men  away 
to  war.  Although  they  had  rarely  spoken  to  each  other  in  the  village, 
there  was  a  deep  mutual  respect  between  them.  Fahim,  after  all,  was  the 
only  one  who  knew. 

Ilya  turned,  draining  his  coffee  cup,  and  slumped  down  in  the  chair 
in  front  of  his  desk.  Picking  up  the  parcel,  he  checked  the  address, 
printed  in  precise  bold  letters.  The  last  poem  had  been  finished  a  week 
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ago.  The  work  was  done,  created.  He  hefted  the  parcel  gently  and  his 
gaze  shifted  to  her  picture.  For  you,  Dahlia,  for  you  and  of  you  and  the 
fruit  you  bore  me.  I  can  only  give  these  and  nothing  more.  I  cannot  go 
to  your  grave,  I  cannot  die.  I  would  have  and  tried  to,  but  not  now. 
There  is  more  to  make,  Dahlia,  much  more  to  make. 


There  was  a  letter  on  the  desk,  the  unbroken  seal  of  the  military 
waxed  on  its  flap.  Ilya  knew  what  it  would  say,  what  all  the  others  had 
said.  Captain  Nazhad,  although  we  recognize  and  respect  the  reasons 
for  your  decision  not  to  re-enlist  in  a  time  of  our  country’s  peril,  still  in 
view  of  your  distinguished  service  in  the  last  conflict  we  must  ask  you 
to  reconsider.  It  would  go  on,  he  knew,  phrases  such  as  invaluable  to 
our  defenses  .  .  .  bravery  and  tactical  genius.  It  would  go  on,  all  pointed 
at  getting  him  to  fight  again.  But  he  would  not.  He  felt  the  beauty  of 
her  eyes  and  remembered  his  wife  Dahlia,  who,  with  the  children, 
was  dead. 

Ilya  got  up,  put  on  his  coat,  and  ambled  out  the  door  towards  the 
school,  squinting  at  quarry  hills  which  reflected  blinding  sunlight.  Such 
a  blue  sky,  everything  clearly  defined,  though  only  through  a  pair  of 
wire-rimmed  glasses;  without  them  vision  would  dissolve  into  a  vague 
cataracted  blur.  The  realities  of  the  senses. 

As  he  neared  the  school  steps,  he  paused  to  view  the  quiet  town. 
Za-hle  was  a  mountain  village,  typical  of  its  country,  which,  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  Middle  East,  was  comprised  of  tree-covered  mountains  and 
watered  valleys,  bordering  the  Mediterranean  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
deserts.  Its  people  were  hardy  and  tribal,  and  fought  numerous  wars 
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against  some  of  the  larger  Arab  states  who  wished  to  annex  them.  They 
remained  stubbornly  independent.  Now  they  were  at  war  again  and  all 
the  men  of  Za-hle  were  fighting  in  the  war,  except  Ilya.  He  walked  into 
the  school  house. 

Strangely  silent,  sullen  faces  met  him  like  unpleasant  heat,  and  he 
could  not  control  the  shiver.  For  an  instant  he  considered  trying  to 
talk  with  them  about  it,  thought  better,  and  began  the  day’s  lessons 
in  his  soft,  slanting  monotone,  a  troubled  constriction  inside  him. 

Nikolas  had  watched  the  teacher  through  the  window,  shuffling  along 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  at  the  village  and  quarry.  Maybe 
they  didn’t  take  him  because  he  was  crazy.  But  school  teachers  couldn’t 
be  crazy.  He  was  odd  though,  always  roaming  around  the  hills  above 
the  quarry,  even  during  the  windstorms,  a  funny  faraway  look  on 
his  face.  Sometimes  in  class  he  would  stare  out  the  window,  reminding 
Nikolas  of  the  picture  he  had  seen  of  a  funeral.  And  he  was  always 
writing  things,  right  in  the  middle  of  recitation  even.  Still  his  father 
had  told  Nikolas  to  obey  the  teacher,  had  warned  him  not  to  quit  school. 
That  really  was  the  only  reason  why  he  was  here  now,  why  the  others 
were.  All  the  fathers  had  insisted.  Fathers.  They  would  be  at  the 
quarry  now.  The  mules  would  be  hitched,  two  to  a  cart  and  driver,  would 
go  up  the  narrow  roads  into  the  hills  to  carry  the  raw  marble  blocks 
hewed  and  lifted  by  Fahim’s  crew. 

Nikolas  remembered  the  last  walk  at  dusk,  the  night  his  father  left. 
Passing  the  school  house,  Fahim  had  warned  his  son  about  school. 
Nikolas  had  been  shocked  that  the  school  teacher  was  staying;  shouldn’t 
he  go  off  with  the  rest?  His  father’s  brows  had  narrowed  and  he  had 
spoken  slowly  of  free  men  and  how  to  be  free  gave  a  man  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn,  to  know  himself,  where  he  belongs.  That  was  why  he 
wanted  Nikolas  to  go  to  school.  But  Nikolas  remembered  that  his  father 
hadn’t  actually  answered  his  question.  Nor  had  anyone  ever  mentioned 
it  in  class.  Yet  each  day  the  boys  were  more  tense,  thinly  veiling  a  deri¬ 
sion  for  this  one  man  who  was  home  while  their  fathers  were  not. 
Mr.  Nazhad  was  reading  from  his  Bible. 

“The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  him  and  the  cords  that 
were  upon  his  arms  became  as  flax  that  was  burnt  with  fire,  and  his 
bands  loosed  off  from  his  hands.  And  he  found  a  new  jawbone  of  an  ass, 
and  took  it  and  slew  a  thousand  men  therewith.” 

“That’s  the  way  it’ll  be  today,  won’t  it  sir?” 

Ilya  looked  up  startled,  to  see  Nikolas  Buttros  standing.  He  had  been 
dazed  in  the  magic  of  the  words  and  looked  questioningly  at  the  boy. 

“That’s  what  we’ll  do  to  them  today,  isn’t  it?  Kill  them  all,  won’t  we?” 

His  throat  knotted  as  Ilya  peered  at  the  boy.  What  was  he  saying; 
what  was  he  trying  to  do?  He  felt  the  heat  rise  from  the  pin-pointed 
brilliance  of  all  their  eyes. 
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“What  are  you  talking  about,  Master  Buttros?  Who  gave  you  per¬ 
mission  to  speak?” 

The  boy  reddened  under  the  words. 

“No  one  did,  sir.  But  it's  going  to  be  that  way ;  we’ll  kill  them  all,  every¬ 
one,  and  it’s  too  bad  you  won’t  be  there  to  see  it.”  Nikolas  flushed 
redder.  The  words  were  out;  he  hadn’t  meant  to,  but  they  were  out. 
Dammit,  his  father  was  fighting  today,  all  their  fathers  were,  and  this 
man  was  here  with  women  and  boys. 

“Why  not,  sir?  Why  aren’t  you  there?” 

Dumbly  Ilya  peered  at  the  blazing  boy.  What  was  happening?  What 
was  in  this  boy  who  was  only  a  child? 

“I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  you  shouldn’t  ask  such  things.  It’s  .  .  .  please  sit  down.” 

“Coward !” 

It  stung  Ilya  and  the  fear  burst  through  his  throat  in  a  small  startled 
cry. 

“Coward,  you  goddam  coward!”  They  all  took  it  up,  the  hate  free 
flowing  from  their  mouths,  a  shrieking  chant. 

“Coward,  coward,  coward!” 

Ilya  stared  impotently  at  them  and  left  the  room,  running  brokenly 
towards  his  home. 

They  remained  in  their  seats  looking  at  Nikolas,  burning,  an  inner 
shame  shrinking  him  to  the  head  of  a  pin.  What  have  I  said?  What  will 
father  say?  He  looked  about  him  at  their  now  bewildered  faces,  wanting 
to  scream. 

“Let’s  go.” 

Silently  they  fled  away  in  small  groups  talking  quietly.  Nikolas  heard 
laughter  as  he  went  off  alone  walking  towards  home. 

He  did  not  think  of  what  had  happened,  not  even  what  he  would  tell 
his  mother.  Instead  he  remembered  the  picnic  they  had  taken  when 
his  twin  sisters  had  just  learned  to  walk. 

A  bright,  almost  too  bright  spring  day,  up  in  the  cedar-filled  hills 
above  the  quarry.  Fahim  was  off  alone,  and  he  and  his  sisters  were 
playing  near  his  mother.  He  could  hear  the  wind,  a  great  and  gentle 
sound,  as  it  waved  through  the  trees,  and  the  squeal  of  his  sisters.  Then 
it  was  time  to  eat  and  his  mother  called  to  Fahim,  soft  and  beautiful 
mother  stood  up  and  her  hair  wafted  around  her  face  as  she  called.  His 
father,  on  the  run,  came  and  caught  her  up  and  held  her  close.  And  then 
he  felt  himself  being  held  by  those  strong  hands  and  swung  around 
in  the  wind,  around  and  around  in  the  strong  sure  arms  of  his  father. 

He  reached  his  home  and  heard  much  noise  inside.  Opening  the  door 
he  saw  the  front  room  crowded  with  women,  all  crying  and  in  their 
midst  his  hysterical  mother.  Fahim  Buttros  had  been  killed  that 
morning. 
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II 

He  had  not  cried.  All  week  had  passed,  the  wake  and  burial  and  wail 
of  death  throughout  Za-hle,  but  he  had  not  cried.  His  father  had  taught 
him  not  to,  the  father  whom  he  hadn’t  realized  was  dead  until  he  saw 
the  coffin  being  lowered  into  the  grave.  Then  he  had  felt  numb  and  weak 
with  a  hot  burning  in  his  throat,  but  he  had  not  cried. 

It  was  late  afternoon  and  he  was  alone  above  the  quarry.  He  couldn’t 
stand  to  be  in  his  home  or  in  the  village,  to  see  his  mother  tear  at  her 
hair  and  sob  brokenly,  to  see  his  sisters  scream  also,  not  at  death  but 
at  their  mother.  And  he  couldn’t  bear  the  looks  of  the  other  boys,  the 
mixture  of  pity  and  curiosity. 

His  gaze  centered  on  a  squat  cedar  in  front  of  him,  an  odd  tree,  a 
bastard  tree  because  cedars  were  usually  tall.  Like  the  one  in  the  back 
yard. 

It  had  been  in  the  late  afternoon,  in  the  slowly  declining  summer  heat. 
His  father  and  a  few  friends  were  clearing  the  yard  for  seeding  and 
only  the  large  cedar  tree  remained,  an  old  tough  dauntless  tree.  Stripped 
to  the  waist,  bronzed  and  sweating,  they  had  first  stumped  it,  the  flash 
of  their  double-bladed  axes  in  rhythm.  Young  men,  most  taller  than 
Fahim,  yet  he  stood  out,  thick  massed  chest  cavity  laced  with  layered 
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muscle,  his  arms  rippled  extensions  of  his  broad  sloping  shoulders,  hair 
in  his  eyes  and  sweating.  They  had  dug  around  the  stump  and  hacked 
at  its  roots  until  only  the  tap  root  held  in  the  earth.  This  they  tried  to 
dislodge,  but  some  obscure  sense  to  remain  held  the  root.  Fahim  stooped 
and  grasped  the  underside  of  the  naked  stump,  his  back  bowed,  layers 
of  muscle  pulled  taut,  his  arms  and  shoulders  knotted.  Corded  veins 
pulsed  bluely  over  his  body,  across  his  chest  great  traceries  of  them. 
His  breath  came  in  rasps,  man  and  tree  locked  in  a  terrible  destructive 
equilibrium  until  there  was  a  dying  cracking  sound  and  the  stump 
broke  free.  And  he  remembered  his  father  in  that  instant,  standing  and 
laughing,  gasping  triumphant  against  the  sky,  vision  of  tissue  and 
sinew  breathing  and  alive  next  to  the  dead  tree.  Now  he  was  dead. 
Nikolas'  throat  racked  and  tightened  and  his  stomach  felt  weak. 

Ilya  saw  the  boy  on  a  slope  below  him.  There  hadn’t  been  any  school 
and  he  had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  quarry  hills.  The  poems 
remained  on  his  desk,  unsent,  and  his  stomach  sat  like  a  commanding 
lump,  making  him  remember  the  boys’  chants  and  hate,  and  other  things. 
The  man  who  had  brought  him  here,  who  had  given  him  a  place  to  start 
again  was  dead.  He  had  been  at  that  man’s  funeral,  watched  that  man’s 
dry-eyed  son,  and  he  also  could  not  weep.  He  hadn’t  any  tears. 

Ilya  descended  the  slope  and  sat  down  beside  the  startled  boy.  Only 
the  murmur  of  cedars  sounded  in  the  wind  bringing  memories  to  each: 
a  man  running  across  a  field  to  love  his  wife  and  children;  and  other 
older,  horrible  memories. 

“You  think  I’m  a  coward,  Nikolas,  and  perhaps  you’re  right.  But  I 
want  to  tell  you  something.  Your  father  brought  me  here  from  the  city. 
Do  you  know  where  he  found  me  ?  In  the  dirtiest  section  of  town,  drunk. 
He  slapped  me  around,  cleaned  me,  bought  me  new  clothes,  and  bullied 
me  until  I  said  I’d  come  out  with  him  to  teach.  I  didn’t  want  to,  I  wanted 
to  die.” 

“But  he’s  dead!  And  you’re  not.  He  went  out  and  got  killed  and  you 
stayed  here.  You’re  a  coward  and  my  father’s  dead!”  Nikolas,  breathing 
heavily,  looked  at  the  shuddering  man  beside  him. 

“Yes,  your  father  is  dead.  And  he  did  die  in  battle  bravely.  And  I 
couldn’t.  But  not  for  the  reasons  you  think.  There  was  a  war  before 
this  one  and  I  was  in  it,  a  captain  and  your  father  was  in  my  company. 
I  didn’t  want  to  be  in  that  war  either ;  I  was  working  at  the  university 
in  the  city.  But  I  felt  I  had  to  defend  my  freedom  as  your  father  did. 
And  I  killed,  Nikolas,  killed  for  that  belief.  But  some  things  happened.” 
Shaking  violently,  Ilya  reached  toward  his  back  pocket,  pulled  out  a 
wallet  and  opening  it,  drew  forth  a  picture.  It  was  old  and  yellowed, 
a  young  woman  with  three  small  children. 

“They  were  killed  in  a  raid.  My  wife  and  children,  all  murdered.  In 
the  name  of  freedom.  When  I  got  home  they  were  already  buried.  And 
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I  knelt  by  the  grave  Nikolas,  and  realized  I  had  killed  them.  It  didn’t 
make  any  difference  who  actually  did  it,  I  and  all  the  others  in  the  war 
had  killed  human  beings  and  it  didn’t  make  any  difference.  It  wasn’t 
worth  it,  nothing  was. 

“So  I  came  here  but  I  couldn’t  forget.  I’d  walk  these  hills  and  all 
the  past,  all  the  faces,  my  wife’s  and  children’s,  the  people  I’d  killed, 
came  back.  And  when  the  war  came,  I  couldn’t  fight,  I  couldn’t  kill.” 

“But  my  father  did,  he  went  to  war ;  all  of  them  did.” 

“Yes,  all  of  them  did.  They  believed  in  what  they  were  doing.  Your 
father  died  for  his  belief,  died  bravely.  But  I  couldn’t  go  and  fight  and 
kill  because  of  what  I  believe.” 

Nikolas  watched  as  Ilya  rose,  watched  the  shaking  sad  man  trudge 
toward  the  village. 

He  stared  at  the  horizontal  sun  and  saw  a  man  running,  axes  flashing, 
and  knotted  straining  muscles,  morning  walks  and  matching  strides, 
words  of  love  and  pride,  and  a  man’s  strong  sure  hands  picking  him  up, 
whirling  him  around  and  around  in  the  wind  and  cedars,  a  dead  father. 
He  sat  for  a  long  time  deep  into  the  dusk  while  the  wind  rose  and  pushed 
hard  through  the  cedars,  finally  stood  up  and  walked  slowly  toward 
Za-hle. 

It  was  almost  night  when  he  reached  the  village.  At  first  he  didn’t 
realize  what  was  going  on,  it  sounded  like  some  sort  of  game.  As  he 
came  closer  he  saw  the  figures  of  his  friends.  They  formed  a  rough 
circle  and  their  voices  echoed  in  the  village  square.  But  it  was  no  game. 
They  were  screaming  hate  and  throwing  stones  and  dirt  into  the  center 
of  the  circle  where  Ilya  Nazhad  sprawled. 

Nikolas  looked  wildly  around.  He  saw  women  standing  at  their  doors, 
watching  their  children;  he  thought  he  heard  laughter.  Violently  he 
pushed  his  way  to  the  center  of  the  pack  and  stumbled,  falling  next  to 
the  school  teacher,  got  up  and  looked  around  him. 

“Stop  it,  all  of  you  stop  it!”  There  was  quick  bewildered  silence. 

“Go  home.  God  damn  you,  get  away  from  here.  He  was  my  father; 
what  right  do  you  have — go  home!”  Hesitantly,  reluctantly,  they  backed 
away  and  one  by  one  disappeared  from  the  square,  until  only  Nikolas 
and  the  school  teacher  remained  in  the  midst  of  the  forlorn  village. 

He  looked  down  at  Ilya,  a  trembling  haunted  man,  bloody  and  dirty, 
who  had  not  moved,  had  made  no  effort  to  save  himself  from  humilia¬ 
tion  and  pain.  There  was  a  deep  sudden  longing  in  Nikolas.  He  began 
to  cry.  Great  sobs  shook  his  body  and  he  dropped  down  beside  Ilya 
and  clung  to  him,  spilling  a  child’s  tears  for  all  the  things  he  couldn’t 
understand,  for  loneliness  and  pain  and  the  dead  father;  clung  to  the 
school  teacher  whose  slight  frame  convulsed  in  racking  shudders. 

They  sat  there  a  long  time.  The  night  blackened  and  all  that  was  heard 
were  the  long,  sad  cries. 
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A  Craning  Bridge 

and  Six  Centuries  of  Caroles 


hJ 

Janice 

Kolar 


Gail  sang  limply  as  she  set  coffee  and  cups  on  the  dining  room  table. 
She  patterned  folds  in  the  napkins  and  placed  the  silver  in  tradi¬ 
tional  order  on  them,  then  adjusted  the  mums  in  the  vase  to  effect  that 
offhand  elegance. 

A  gaze  at  the  preparations  left  her  assured,  and  she  seated  herself 
by  the  door  to  await  her  aunts  and  mother.  She  folded  her  hands  scarf- 
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like  and  sat  with  ankles  crossed,  starkly  sedate  on  the  green  leather 
sofa.  Light  from  the  window,  a  background  to  the  stalwart  harvest 
table,  traveled  along  the  frame  of  her  glasses,  and  reflected  once  again 
in  her  eyes. 

The  window  was  a  winter  gray,  and  the  drops  of  spittled  rain  played 
and  chased,  devouring  each  other  in  their  cascade  to  the  sill.  Amber 
bottles  were  a  color  relief,  and  a  single,  lime-colored  container,  shelved 
above  the  others,  held  a  small  cluster  of  haggard  and  dried  ferns.  Spores 
dusted  the  lock  on  the  window,  and  the  wind  stunned  the  casement. 

Retarded  by  this  ordinanced  activity,  Gail’s  mind  began  to  syncopate 
itself  with  the  flood  of  pink  and  fleshy  impressions  of  the  days  past.  The 
margins  were  convoluted  and  distressed,  but  they  pressed  and  molded 
the  interior,  stuffing  the  amorphic  materials  till  they  were  cardboard- 
textured.  The  brain  could  recognize  the  structure,  and  thirst  for,  and 
lurch  toward,  and  maybe  splinter  it  like  a  glittering  patio  door. 

Mark  was  dead,  and  the  thought  rattled  her  into  consciousness  with 
silent  but  penetrating  tremors.  She  was  bandy-eyed,  her  body  well  re¬ 
hearsed  and  sheening,  but  she  ran  to  salad-like  thoughts.  She  ached  to 
buckle  and  ooze,  to  fade,  keenly  whispering,  into  a  summer  brook.  To 
remain  aslant,  or  perpendicular,  or  even  furiously  bent  would  be  a  relief, 
as  long  as  she  could  remain. 

The  door  chime  tolled  a  warning  that  the  lavender-hazed  women  had 
arrived.  Gail  confronted  the  intrusion  with  renewed  hesitation.  Her 
eyelids  were  brittle  and  her  voice  a  parasol  that  jammed  and  folded 
under  functional  pressures.  The  great,  velvet-flung,  armomatic  shape 
that  was  mother  entered  the  front  door  of  the  house  and  navigated, 
somewhat  familiarly,  through  the  hall  to  the  dining  room  and  Gail. 
She  was  gigantic,  tightly  wound  and  harnessed  jelly,  precisely  gleeful, 
and  murmuring  with  oil-washed  sagas  of  sympathetic  experience 
bunched  in  her  eyes.  She  was  over-rouged,  and  her  kiss  left  a  residue  of 
lipstick  on  Gail’s  temple. 

“How  are  you  feeling,  dear,  better  I  hope.  You  know,  you  had  me 
worried  there  for  a  while,  not  eating,  and  like  that.  It  just  isn’t  healthy 
for  a  young  girl  like  you  to  nibble  and  pick  like  that  at  that  nice  roast 
beef  I  fixed  for  you.  You  ought  to  know  better.  But  I  understand  what 
you’re  going  through  now,  Gail  dear.” 

Gail  stood  like  a  caryatid  in  the  window.  “Yes,  you  do,  don’t  you.” 
Mother  worked  at  returning  a  smile. 

“Believe  me,  you’ll  get  over  it.  I  did  when  my  husband  died.  You  know, 
you’re  very  lucky  that  you  weren’t  left  with  a  baby  to  take  care  of.  You 
weren’t  exactly  easy,  you  know,  without  a  husband,  and  all.  I  could 
have  married  again,  I  guess.  I  mean,  I  know  I  could  have  married  again, 
but  I  was  always  watching  for  you,  seeing  you  through  school,  and 
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cooking  for  you,  and  of  course  working  all  the  while.”  Mother  removed 
the  sheath  of  gloves  from  her  hands ;  the  speech  still  filtered  through  her 
teeth.  Then  she  took  a  hand  mirror  from  her  bag  and  smoothed  her 
lipstick  with  her  index  finger. 

“No,  it  really  wasn’t  easy  with  you.  But  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
that  at  all,  and  should  you  meet  some  nice  young  man  with  money  or 
position,  why  it  wouldn’t  do  you  a  bit  of  harm  to  remarry,  now  that 
Mark  is  dead  and  all.  You  think  so,  don’t  you?”  Gail  nodded  hastily  to 
satisfy  her.  Mother  smiled  knowingly  and  caressed  her  hair  into  place 
with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  then  put  the  mirror  back  into  her  bag. 

“Where  are  Gertrude  and  the  rest?  They’re  coming  to  the  funeral, 
aren’t  they?”  Gail  hoped  to  shift  the  emphasis. 

“Oh,  yes,  but  Gertrude  called  to  tell  me  that  they  were  having  trouble 
dressing  Sara,  and  so  they  would  be  late.  You  know  how  Sara  has  been 
these  last  few  years.  I’d  say  she  was  sliding  out  about  now,  so  you 
mustn’t  be  impatient  with  them — try  to  understand  the  delay.”  Gail 
heaved  a  trembling  sigh  and  turned  away.  She  stood  looking  at  the 
window  lock,  and  dusted  the  sill  with  her  hand.  Mother  hesitated.  “Gail, 
do  you  hear  me  talking?” 

“Yes,  quite  clearly.”  It  was  impossible  not  to.  The  old  woman  punc¬ 
tuated  her  speech  with  tones  like  a  tight  brake  drum. 

“Would  you  like  some  coffee  while  you  wait  for  them?”  Gail  controlled 
the  address.  She  didn’t  throw  off  her  mother’s  words,  but  their  clammy 
green  seaweed  dried  on  her  skin,  and  the  salt  lagoons  became  an  itchy 
cushion  on  the  inside  of  her  elbows. 

“Why,  that  would  be  fine,  dear.  I  see  you  have  the  best  china  out. 
Didn’t  Mark  give  you  that  set  for  Christmas  once — it  was  a  while  ago, 
and  I  really  don’t  remember  at  all  clearly,  but  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  last  Christmas,  mother.”  Her  impatience  became  a  trembling. 

“Was  it  really  that  short  a  time  ago?  Well,  I  have  a  poor  memory  for 
such  things,  always  had.  My  teachers  used  to  scold  me  no  end  when  I 
couldn’t  remember  dates  and  things,  poor  dears,  but  it  was  just  no  use. 
Names  were  another  matter,  though.  Could  always  remember  names  like 
it  was  yesterday,  somehow.  Strange  that  I  should  forget  dates  and 
remember  names,  isn’t  it?  Your  Aunt  Sara  had  the  memory,  though. 
Why,  when  I  told  her  about  your  Mark’s  unfortunate  departure,  she  .  .  .” 

Gail  had  brought  coffee  from  the  table.  She  had  arranged  the  cup 
and  saucer,  the  napkin,  the  spoon,  the  cream  and  sugar,  effecting  an 
escape  from  the  verbs  with  supreme  concentration  on  the  coffee  tray. 

“Why,  thank  you,  Gail.  Very  good  coffee — I  taught  you  right.  Yes, 
I  did  well  by  you,  Gail.” 

“You  certainly  did.”  Gail’s  eyes  were  like  patent  leather,  and  the 
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sockets  filled  with  dusty  hay.  She  couldn’t  remember  if  she  should  answer 
seriously,  or  mockingly,  and  so  the  answer  sounded  like  the  suck  of  a 
tin  flour  canister. 

“Your  aunts  should  be  here  any  time  now.  This  coffee  really  is  good, 
dear,  really  good.  You  know,  Margaret  didn’t  want  to  come.  She  rather 
hates  funerals  and  all,  and  with  her  arthritis,  she  was  afraid  of  the 
dampness  getting  into  her  joints  and  making  her  a  regular  cripple  for 
the  rest  of  the  week.  She  gets  that  way,  you  know.  Well,  you  remember 
when  we  used  to  take  her  down  to  the  cottage  by  the  lake  when  we 
lived  in  Nebraska,  don’t  you?  Let’s  see,  how  old  were  you  then?  Not 
much  more  than  seven,  I  should  think.  Well,  your  aunt  Margaret  was  a 
good  deal  younger  then.  I  mean,  after  all,  I’m  the  youngest  sister,  and 
I’m  getting  there  myself.”  She  patted  the  bloated  area  of  her  middle,  and 
winked  at  Gail. 

“But  what  was  I  getting  at?  Oh,  yes,  even  then,  and  that  was  years 
ago,  Margaret  was  plagued  by  this  arthritis  trouble.  At  night,  when  the 
dampness  would  get  in  the  air,  she  would  double  up  with  the  pain,  it 
was  so  bad.  She  was  really  funny  that  way.  Almost  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  she  was  like  that.  Arthritic,  I  mean.” 

Gail  reclaimed  the  tray  from  mother’s  lap,  and  brushed  the  crumbs 
into  the  refuse  in  the  kitchen.  The  cup  and  saucer  scanned  themselves 
placidly  in  the  sink. 

“Gail,  dear,  are  you  going  to  wear  that  dress  to  the  funeral  ?  It  really 
doesn’t  look  at  all  well  on  you.  You  haven’t  the  chest  for  it.  Somehow 
you  always  tended  to  be  frail,  in  spite  of  all  the  good  food  I  put  into 
you.  I’ll  never  understand  it.” 

Gail’s  mind  was  rent  by  the  slow  vivisection.  “I  want  you  to  shut  your 
fat  mouth.”  She  demanded  it. 

“Gail,  I  don’t  want  you  to  speak  that  way  to  me.  I’m  your  mother,  and 
you  just  don’t  talk  to  me  that  way.  I  don’t  think  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  ask  a  little  respect  from  your  only  daughter.  And  especially  after 
all  the  pain  you’ve  put  me  through.  Bringing  you  up  wasn’t  easy,  Gail.” 
Mother  clasped  her  hand  to  her  neck. 

The  tears  welled  in  Gail’s  eyes,  then  streaked  themselves  in  rapid, 
watery  clots,  coursing  down  her  cheeks. 

“Some  day  you’ll  be  sorry  for  hurting  your  mother  like  this.  You’ll 
know  what  I’ve  gone  through,  and  then  you’ll  be  sorry.”  She  dabbed 
hopefully  at  her  eyes  with  a  linen  handkerchief. 

The  telephone  rang.  Gail  turned  her  back  to  mother  and  put  the  re¬ 
ceiver  to  her  ear.  It  was  Gertrude. 

“Dolly,  is  that  you?” 

“No,  Aunt  Gertrude,  it’s  Gail.  I’ll  get  mother  for  you.”  She  handed 
the  phone  to  her,  and  with  her  arms  crossed,  and  the  tears  still  washing 
her  eyes,  walked  to  the  window. 
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“Dolly?  Listen,  I  just  called  to  tell  you  that  Sara  still  isn’t  ready. 
She’s  lost  mother’s  hematite  brooch,  and  she  had  her  heart  set  on  wear¬ 
ing  it  today.  And  you  know  how  Sara  is  about  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Well,  there’s  no  rush.  Gail  and  I  were  just  waiting  for  you.  We’ll 
meet  you  at  church.” 

“All  right.  You  know,  I  only  hope  that  the  funeral  is  half  as  nice  as 
the  wake.  It  really  was  a  lovely  wake.  Mark  looked  just  like  he  was 
asleep.  It’s  just  remarkable  what  those  undertakers  can  do  with  a  body. 
I  mean,  I  hope  it’s  nice  for  Margaret’s  sake.  She  does  hate  them  so.  She 
just  can’t  seem  to  get  used  to  funerals  and  things.  But  anyway,  we’ll 
meet  you  at  the  church.  Say  hello  to  Gail  now,  won’t  you  Dolly,  and 
say  that  we  all  hope  she  is  bearing  up  under  this  ordeal.  And  we’ll 
see  you.” 

During  the  conversation  Gail  turned  to  study  mother.  She  spoke  to 
Gertrude  in  a  voice  far  removed  from  the  tubercular,  pug-dog  voice  she 
used  with  her.  Outside  a  siren  blew  in  the  distance,  and  the  two  sounds 
had  a  grotesque  harmony.  Both  gestured  effeminately,  and  they  both 
had  become  as  strange  to  Gail  as  a  black-baby  Cupid.  She  clotted  the 
fibers  of  the  rug  under  her  feet.  More  than  anything  else  she  wanted 
to  pull  the  wings  off  that  great,  sprawling  fly  in  the  dining  room.  She 
wanted  to  drown  mother  in  her  own  coffee  cup.  As  the  conversation 
ended,  Gail  again  gazed  out  of  the  window. 

“Gail,  go  and  get  your  coat.  That  was  Gertrude,  and  we’re  supposed  to 
meet  them  at  church,  so  get  ready.” 

Gail  walked  into  the  bedroom.  Dolly  gathered  her  gloves  and  bag,  and 
along  with  her  large  black  coat,  pressed  them  in  her  lap  as  she  waited  for 
Gail.  She  half  sang  to  herself: 

“Oh,  McGinty  is  dead,  and  Maggie  don’t  know  it;  And  Maggie  is 

dead,  and  McGinty  don’t  know  it ;  Oh,  they  both  lie  dead  in  the  very 

same  bed,  And  neither  one  knows  that  the  other  is  dead.” 

Gail  returned  to  the  dining  room  and  stood  behind  mother  listening  to 
her  quietly  sing.  The  tears  returned. 

“Mother,  would  you  see  if  you  can  find  my  gloves  for  me.  I  think  I 
left  them  on  the  bed.” 

“Why,  for  you  anything,  Gail!  Where  are  they  again?  On  the  bed?” 

The  huge  form  oozed  its  way  out  of  the  dining  room.  Gail  took  a 
key  from  the  pocket  of  her  dress,  closed  the  bedroom  door,  and  locked  it. 

“Gail,  the  gloves  aren’t  on  the  bed,  dear.  Are  you  sure  that  they 
aren’t  in  your  bag?”  Dolly  jiggled  the  door  handle.  “Gail,  the  door  won’t 
open.  Is  it  stuck?  See  if  you  can  help  me  with  it,  won’t  you?  Gail?  Gail, 
the  door  is  locked,  isn’t  it?  Gail?”  Her  voice  peaked  and  sirened  in  an 
auditory  frieze  of  rage.  “Gail !  You  let  me  out  of  here.  I’m  your  mother. 
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Why  did  you  lock  the  door  on  me?  What’s  the  matter  with  you  anyway? 
Gail?” 

Gail  dug  her  enameled  nails  into  the  muscular  cushions  of  her  hands. 
She  removed  her  glasses.  “You’re  not  going  to  my  funeral,  that’s  all. 
You’re  just  not  going.” 

“Gail,  did  you  say  something?  What?  Gail,  let  me  out  of  here.  I  mean 
it,  Gail,  let  me  out.” 

Gail  left  the  house,  and  as  she  descended  the  dampened  steps,  she 
slipped  on  soft  kid  gloves. 
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Coy  Mistress  Revisited:  20th  Century 


Had  we  but  time  enough,  and  place, 
Then  dallying,  dear,  were  no  disgrace. 
We’d  languish  in  convention’s  game, 

And  take  love  easy,  as  it  came. 

As  Marvell  heard  so  we,  too,  hear, 
“Time’s  winged  chariot  hurrying  near.” 
And  equally  before  us  lie, 

“Deserts  of  vast  eternity.” 

Now,  since  the  grave’s  a  lonely  place, 
Allowing  none  to  there  embrace, 

Come  ravish  now  what  still  is  ours, 
What  we  refuse,  cruel  time  devours. 


—Anthony  Mooney 
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POEMS  BY: 


JOHN  MILMORE 
RICHARD  LESKOSKY 
DAVID  CONSTANTINE 
SISTER  MARY  CORMAC 
JAMES  BORRELLI 
BARRY  C.  W.  DOHERTY 
KEVIN  MEISSNER 
STANISLAUS  MROCZKOWSKI 
RAYMOND  COMENZO 


turk’s  head  poem  for  lady 


In  the  neo-bohemian  coffee-house  or  -room, 
“Disgusted  by  the  contempt  of  establishedment  fools” 
Roscoe  laments 

The  instant  demise  of  his  artistic  career. 

And  this  can  be  explained  in  a  traditional  way, 
Something  such  as : 

For  all  he  sought  to  begin  with  was  praise 
Thus  hence  is  not  risen  but  fallen. 

And  he  is  served  cafe  an  lait 

In  the  neo-bohemian  coffee-house  or  -room 

By  lady,  who  smiles  like  the  pollen, 

Who  lives  to  survive 
And  works  to  be  paid. 

And  she  wears  waist-length  brown  hair, 

Gathered  at  the  neck’s  nape  by  a  thin  silver  ring 
In  the  neo-bohemian  coffee-house  or  -room 
Where  she  walks  with  bare  feet 
Whose  bottoms  are  black  as  the  rained-on  loam 


—John  Milmore 
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SOLITARI  NESS 


White  oxford  shirt  covering  small  breasts 

and  blue  skirt  close  on  her  thighs 

she  sat  in  the  cigarette  smoke 

and  lined  her  forehead 

over  lines  she  didn’t  understand. 

And  he  saw  her  there  across  the  table 

in  the  blind  spot  of  his  eye 

and  shrank  within  himself 

to  where  he  could  run 

on  the  midwest  highways  of  the  mind 

where  old  men  sang  women’s  songs. 

And  when  whoever  was  reading 

stopped  he  returned 

to  her  puzzled  smile 

but  the  sunset  in  his  eyes 

did  not  throw  back  her  whiplash  brow. 


—Richard  Leskosky 
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Listen 

to  the  delicate  sounds  of  the  negress  singing, 
oh  so  softly, 
her  blues  lament. 

Her  voice  has  all  the  shadings  of  a  dream 
of  childhood  seen  in  a  candle’s  flame. 


Listen.  Listen. 

The  street  sounds  of  a  city  night 
force  on, 
delineate 

her  private  chant.  Her  words  fall  and  become 
no  more  than  blue  shadows  in  the  street. 

Listen. 

She  throws  off  a  last  solemn  sound 
and  is  done. 

We  are  left 
alone  with  her  silence. 

—David  Constantine 
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ENCOUNTER  WITH  CHRIST  DRUNK  IN  A  SUBWAY 


These  lips  that  touch 

So  readily 

The  silver  corpus 

Now  drip  senseless  syllables. 


Our  onion-selves 


Enter  another  chalkmark 
Against  “experience.” 
This  Christus,  unaware, 
We  overlook, 

Reduce  him  to 
A  Case  for  Durkheim — 
And  are  free, 

With  time  to  spare 
To  lavish 
Judas-kisses 
On  a  sterling  crucifix. 


—Sister  Mary  Cormac 
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tyrom  <Sk  A)une  cAt  "Dusk 


Shafts  of  twilight  saffron  pure,  caress 
the  pale  heap  of  sand,  making  it  glow, 
while  others  prance  from  scintillating 
crest  of  golden  wave  to  wave. .  .  . 

Hungrily  the  surf  churns,  swells,  roars, 
and  thrusts  itself  at  the  cool  damp  shore  .  .  . 
where  spent  waves,  with  foaming  sigh  .  .  .  hesitate  .  .  . 
then  slowly  slip  back  into  the  breaking  billows. . . . 

Long  thin  wands  of  grass  loll  silently 
in  the  chilling  breeze,  where  above  gulls  climb 
against  the  deep  azure  of  the  shading  sky 
with  gently  probing  wings.  .  .  . 

And  beyond  the  crashing  ramparts  of  water, 
in  the  midst  of  the  dancing  wavelets  of  gold  .  .  . 
the  bobbing,  splashing,  buoy  rings 
.  . .  hush  .  .  .  hush  .  . .  night  is  near.  .  .  . 

—James  Borrelli 
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A  POEM  FROM  DIALOGUE  AND  VISION 


Man  is  born  amid  the  fiery  nucleus  of  the  galaxy, 
a  mouth  of  shapes  from  the  dim  periphery: 
brain  of  unions  from  the  well  of  the  dead. 

The  waking  stork  cleaves  the  unshaped  word 
from  sun  to  sun  through  the  loose  tongued  womb 
into  the  burning  spin  of  unbeaten  chimes 
where  the  blue  summer  voice  of  noon  cheers 
and  breaths  of  unmixed  stars  warm  the  day. 

•From  the  seed  of  solemn  Sundays  speed 
twisted  limbs  of  time  along  the  oak’s  marrow; 
against  the  roots  of  the  blazing  devil  light 
winds  the  phrase  that  gives  pulse  to  a  pausing  life. 

It  is  the  fate  of  wandering  prophets  of  dead  reeds, 
eyeless  feet  of  wild  dreams  in  the  visioning  evening, 
to  stumble  among  burnt  stars’  rubble  and  ash: 
fall  with  blazing  fingers  on  parched  hearts  and  drown 
in  the  hiss  of  moss  manging  under  swamp  sun. 


—Barry  C.  W.  Doherty 
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CITY  OF  LIGHT 


Darkness  of  night 
Surrendered  by  the  morn 
Begins  the  firm 
Apprisal  of  the  town. 
Quietness  corrupted 
By  the  horn 
Of  steel  advancing 
Finds  defenses  down. 
Macadam  rivers  sweep 
Their  fishy  prey 
Into  the  empty 
Mandible  of  trade, 

Where  they  perform 
The  artifice  of  day 
Keeping  the  likeness 
Humanely  arrayed. 

All  vision  there  is 
Shadowed  by  the  light, 

The  signal  to,  the 
Fixture  of  its  fate. 

There  they  are  un- 
Acquainted  with  the  night 
Alone  inspired 
To  illuminate. 

The  urban  life 
Of  unsuspected  sight 
Is  in  expense  a 
Waste,  in  use  a  blight. 


~-Kevin  Meissner 
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Once  tyor  Qharles  Baudelaire 


Jeanne  Duval,  take  me  too,  please. 

Lonely,  here  I  wait  for  some  to  touch  me 

and  create  the  moving  shadows  of  despair 
and  one  kiss. 

You  see  me  lonely  and  confused. 

In  a  time  to  choose  between  walking  in  light 
and  hiding, 

I,  like  your  lover,  find  you  in  a  bed  of  pain  and 
I  cannot  run  away. 

—Stanislaus  Mroczkowski 


SEPTEMBER 


I 

Now  is  a  time  of  seeing  what  is  there, 
when  the  earth  around  is  an  aging 
celibate,  and  the  marking  rings 
have  grown  within  the  trees. 

Now  is  the  time  of  looking  to  the  sky, 

and  seeing  patterns  of  the  wind  clinging 

to  birds  and  birds  clinging 

to  each  other.  The  sea  of  September 

is  a  sea  of  old  songs  and  earth  winding  waves. 
These  are  the  days  and  nights  of 
changing  time;  of  skies 
strained  with  the  flights  of 

different  birds  around  the  falling  earth; 
and  in  my  changing  voice  I  will  sing 
Ur-songs,  for  I  am  he 
with  whom  the  tides  blow  out; 

with  whom  the  trees  grow  old. 

II 

September  is  a  month  of  gesturing  and  of 
feeling  with  the  earth;  of  seeing  the  sea 
as  a  wave  that  never  breaks  upon 
the  beach.  It  is  a  time  of  looking 
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from  the  shore  at  night  holding  hands; 
and  they  are  my  hands 
holding  night  for  life  is  running 
through  them.  The  spread 

feathers  of  gulls  cannot  disguise  the  seaward 
riding  wind,  and  my  fingers 
spread  against  the  sky 
find  it  much  too  heavy. 

0  I  will  fight  four  days  with  the  high¬ 
blown  waves  of  the  blackened  sea. 

Ill 

September  is  a  month  of  unmade  metaphor; 
of  seeing  on  the  changeless  gaze 
of  God  the  smile  of  a  passing  hour. 

At  twilight  between  the  days  and 

nights  of  seas  turning  into  skies,  and 
trees  turning  into  earth,  he  comes 
into  the  air  with  the  eyes  of  a  child 
discovering  the  poetry  within  his  hands. 

At  twilight,  when  I  glimpse  him  musing 
from  the  night,  I  can  feel  his 
coursing  in  my  blood,  and  his 
turning  in  the  sea. 

0  September  is  a  month  of  seeing  what  is  there ; 
of  feeling  as  a  way  of  breath. 

0  God  is  he  who  circles  with  the  trees 
and  made  the  rhyme  of  .earth  and  death. 

—Raymond  Comenzo 


Adam’s  Dream 


Notorious  harmony  sacredly  guffawed 
In  blooms  of  peaceful  Spring,  I  remember, 

Now  full  of  passionate  intensity, 

Pleased  only  by  destruction, 

Once  watching  stirred  pools 
Sun  at  my  back,  with 
Nonsense  of  wordless  birds,  wanting 
What  laughter  is,  when  evening’s  god 
Came  to  my  feet  a  muddled  boy — 

Never  the  splendour  of  the  angel, 

The  anger  of  the  snake, 

No  son,  then,  had  he 
(Luring  to  share  mine,  with 
Promises  of  temples  for 
Crosses:)  he  kissed  me  to  sleep  piteously, 

By  this  river,  this  garden,  in  this  nest  of  yellow  mud, 
He  cut  me. 


1 

Spring's  Bloodless  Revolution 

Green  tulips,  mottled  ugly; 

Sick  dog  whines  in  the  gradeway, 

Shadows  die  away  in  the  myrtaean  dark: 
King  death  ponderously  clicks  oaken 
Squares  wind-empty  paved  with  flat  silt. 
River,  why  turn  red  with  willows  yellowing? 
He  cut  mud 
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Where  are  the  button,  the  donkey,  the  blind  man? 
Traded,  put  away: 

Filtering  leaves  form  columns  so  that  I  remember 

Thin  alleys  tinsounding 
Keeping  myself. 

Wind  fills  the  house: 

“J’ai  tout  perdu  mon  temps” 

(Coughing  inside  glass) — from  the  street 

Where  we  found  we  were  each  lost,  ripening 

Like  roses  to  haws. 

Lost  are  the  living  dead,  I  laugh, 

Even  “lost”  is  the  region  of  lonely,  in  mimicry. 

Lost  sends  the  land, 

“Et  mon  labour”  ? 

Living  into  lack  of  breath 
Fraught  with  silenced 

Rossignols  to  daws. 

River  bubbles  like  wine 
Voice  other  than  mine 
Changes  to  symbol  from  sign 
The  blood  weakness  in  brine. 

River  bubbles  like  wine 

Red  mud  bids  blooms  become  cats 
scratching,  provoking  as 
Cries  sear  of  a  child 
Refused  smilingly  for  kicks 

Since  you  would  not  speak  aloud,  god, 

But  silently  brushed  empty  a  path 
And  called  it  “walking  together,” 

You  must  excuse  hawking  appeals — 

Remember  my  first  word  is  “I,”  though  you 
Refused  to  hold  a  finger  to  your  hair  admitting  same. 
So  expect  a  loser,  even  checkmate,  for  we  will 
Be  pitch-stained.  (Beg  pardon)  have  you  seen? 
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Walk  East  in  the  morning 
Lie  down  at  Noon 
Head  West 
For  the  rest 
Of  the  day 
Full  of  darkness. 

At  a  loss,  quote  the  words  of  a  straitened  Pope: 

“0  death  all-eloquent,  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  dote  on  when  ’tis  man  we  love.” 
Needles  and  gravy;  needles  and  gravy. 

2 

Fall:  The  Death  of  Elizabeth 

It  must  be  nearly  morning 
Smells  warmer  as  I  like 
Rotting  shadows  into  leaf  spots 
Ringing  puddles  with  white 
Roaming  like  a  shah 

Across  a  desert  land 
(Jackals  and  rocks  crack  jokes) 

Stabbed  with  bone 
Pursuing 

Rising  like  a  swamp  in  flood-time 
Riding  westward 
Rolling  clay  bottoms  reeking  red 
Riding  toward 

Casually  sailing  separate  to  Brittany 
“But  you  were  saying,  alder-liefest?” 

I  cannot  remember.  That  last  drink, 

“I  love  you”  (smoke  seas  apart) 

Panicky  womb  pleads,  What!? 

A  servant  of  servants  of  love  gets  caught 
In  the  real  of  loneliness  mumbling, 

Like  a  bitch  first  in  heat  frighted  in  herself. 
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It  must  be  nearly  morning 

If  I  am  not  drowned  in  grey 

If  the  silence  is  not  my  ears  mud-stopped; 

Close  your  mouth 

Blow  through  your  nose  hard 
Underwater  three  times 
Then  fold  over  the  riverbank 
Watch  the  sun  in  small  bits 
Attached  to  brown  snakes 
Beg  not  to  show  or  point 
As  an  unstringed  viol  portends  no  music. 

My  wife  is  deep  courts  into  which  I  dove, 

Long  crests  of  white  laughter,  a  shaded  cove 
Between  rich  banks,  and  great  swells  which  move 
In  majestic  procession  magnifying  my  love. 

“If  you  knew  what  I  know, 

Taught  by  moonlight  in  haylofts  as  faith, 

Or  in  moneychangers'  parlors  as  justice, 

Even  especially  by  incensed  pharisees  as  love, 

Not  even  God  could  touch  you." 

Hey,  golden  in  the  dawn! 

What  walks  with  woe 
On  straw  ashes  bleached  glassy, 

Like  the  sky  through  eyes 
Beginning  to  open,  dry. 

Dry  as  desert,  as  bone, 

As  ropes  creaking  when  wind  is  down. 

Dry  as  snakeskin  unalive 

But  Joan's  burning! 

Jack’s  alive! 

Grey  sky  and  the  swept  path  of  your  walking,  boy, 
And  the  river  gone  goddamned  dry. 
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High  Summer  in  Gaunt's  Garden 

“Beg  pardon,  have  you  seen  my  husband ? 

Why,  the  trees  are  ripe !  He’s  been  gone, 

Saying  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return, 

Eight  years  then !  And  my  children 
He  called  by  his  name  when  he  left  me  alone? 

I  have  had  no  part  of  my  children  twain 
But  first  sickenesse,  and  after,  woe  and  pain.” 

Rolling,  blowing 

Wind  whines  winter  soon 
A  soft  hand  on  my  arm  in  the  sand 

My  arm  is  the  sand  and  the  hand 
Touched  me. 

Take  and  eat 
Of  this  bitter  gall: 

Let  us  divide  our  labors,  solitude  is  sometimes 
Best  society ;  it  is  only  for  a  while. 

Your  father,  the  dust,  is  a  winding  path, 

He  cannot  keep  you  for  long. 

The  mother  of  gods 

Flows  interminably  on,  and  never  returns  my  queen 
Unless  as  a  musical  shadow,  a  deathbed  sight, 

A  vernal  mustard  grain,  or  the  pale  echo  of  a  word. 

The  widening  gyre: 

Ten  to  one,  old  Joan  has  not  gone  out! 

She’ll  burn  forever,  a  miracle  of  sight, 

Towering  ashenhawk,  protecting  itself. 
Saving  others,  thyself  thou  cannot  save, 

Saving  by  others.  Churchmen  so  hot? 

Hide  such  malice  in  dust.  But  god 
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Is  dust.  Tantaene  animis  coelestibus  irae? 
Yea,  the  wind  is  very  high.  A  fall 

Off  a  tree. 

A  windfall. 

Man  and  birds 

Are  fain  of  climbing  high.  Had  not 

Your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly 
Upon  a  cross,  we  had  had  more  sport. 

0  cloud  of  fire,  pillar  of  salt!  Awful 
Fear  that  is  in  darkness !  Pretty  Boy. 

As  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands: 

Noble  she  is,  but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honor  and  virtue  and  conversed  with  such 

As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 

Better  one  suffer  than  a  nation  grieve. 

0  felix  culpa,  pro  patria  mori. 

The  water-snakes  dance, 

And  the  wet  wind  blows  home  the  parting  reign. 

*  *  *  * 

Broken  is  the  dry  dream 
Without  wind  or  Spring 
Hand,  land  sun-baked. 

Sun-backed,  the  damned  desert  bird’s  song 
Cuts  me, 

It  now  calls  the  king 
Now  it  works  words 

The  broken  sound  is  a  knock  at  the  door 
Even  if  no  one  appears 
And  the  water  is  blessed,  new  fire  struck 
Even  if  no  one  appears  to  appear — 

“Do  you  not  know  me,  Good  by  Itself?” 

At  least  you  then  swept  a  path,  god, 

This  new  walk  is  only  sound 
Faded  purple  before  it  is  lit 
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Gone  before  it  is  come 
Gone  so  it  can  come 
The  closing  sun,  music  at  the  door, 

We  begin  to  burn 
Another  sword 
First  fruits  again 
Another  bush 
A  new  city 

Give  sorrow  words: 

Puff  the  magic  dragon,  lived  by  the  sea, 
Welcome,  rude  beast,  Bethlehem-bound, 
And  caves  which  echo  the 
Contradiction  of  a  lonely  man. 


—Wendell  J.  Bowermon 
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MRS.  ROMSTEIN’S 

CAREER 


It  is  strange  the  insignificant  things  that  sometimes  summon  up  a 
sequence  from  the  past,  a  remembrance  of  Madeline.  A  faded  carnation 
of  no  discernible  color,  pressed  between  the  yellowed  pages  of  a  book, 
an  unidentifiable  scent  teasing  the  olfactory  perception,  the  sudden 
searching  look  of  a  passing  stranger,  the  rainbowed  streak  of  oil  across 
a  rain-washed  morning — all  are  singular  and  their  strongest  impact 
occurs  only  once.  The  remembrance  is  more  vivid  when  accidental;  not 
the  concentrated  and  deliberate  recall  of  Marcel  Proust’s  hero. 

I  was  riding  the  subway  back  from  anatomy  lab  at  med  school,  and 
noticed  the  cracked  window  opposite  me.  The  crack  was  the  type  charac¬ 
teristic  of  only  shatterproof  glass — it  was  like  the  large  web  of  a  spider. 
As  the  car  passed  each  light  in  the  underground  catacombs,  the  web 
became  animated.  The  approaching  light  traced  the  surrounding  dotted 
lines:  constricting  concentric  circles  flashing  round  and  round.  The 
smaller  circles  revolved  faster,  and  then,  when  the  light  was  parallel, 
the  web  exploded  into  a  thousand  zircons  and  diamonds  of  fire.  Each 
line  followed  its  own  angle  from  the  common  origin.  I  felt  the  moist 
perspiration  on  my  cold  palms  and  upper-lip  as  the  car  passed  from  light 
to  light,  like  a  fleeing  Christian  through  these  catacombs.  I  was  out  of 
breath  suddenly,  as  though  I  were  in  a  steam  room.  The  fractured  glass 
was  exactly  like  the  web  I  had  seen  on  the  subway  after  I  left  Madeline, 
the  first  night  I  slept  with  her. 

The  shattered  glass  called  up  the  whole  sequence  of  my  relationship 
with  Madeline  Romstein,  that  sad  and  lonely  woman  with  her  beautiful 
voice  and  no  one  to  sing  for,  that  woman  my  own  mother’s  age,  had  my 
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mother  lived.  I  can  still  hear  Madeline  sing  her  mournful,  melancholy 
song  with  her  English-accented  voice. 

The  first  contact  I  had  with  Madeline  was  with  her  voice.  I  was  in  my 
first  year  of  college  and  was  looking  for  work  for  spending-money.  I  had 
called  in  response  to  an  ad  for  light  house-cleaning  chores.  During  the 
brief  conversation  in  which  I  agreed  to  start  work  the  following  Satur¬ 
day,  I  was  struck  by  the  clarity  and  almost  sensual  intonation  of  her 
voice. 

Indian  summer  was  closing  then,  and  as  I  walked  to  the  front  door,  I 
heard  the  first  leaves  of  autumn  crush  beneath  my  feet  like  the  dis¬ 
carded  cellophane  from  cigarette  packages.  From  the  sober  dignity  and 
size  of  the  house,  I  was  half  expecting  a  maid  or  governess  to  answer 
my  ring.  I  saw  a  youngish-looking  woman  with  full  breasts  and  black 
hair  and  wearing  a  turtleneck  sweater  come  down  the  stairs.  When  she 
opened  the  door,  I  asked  if  Mrs.  Romstein  were  in. 

“You  must  be  David,”  the  woman  greeted  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

Before  I  could  reply,  Mrs.  Romstein  introduced  herself.  I  felt  some¬ 
what  foolish  in  all  the  self-consciousness  of  an  eighteen-year-old.  I  am 
sure  the  slight  blush  I  could  feel  pleased  her. 

“David,  I'm  very  happy  to  meet  you,”  she  said  offering  her  hand.  “Did 
you  see  my  ad  at  the  College?” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Romstein.  I’ve  been  looking  for  a  job  of  some  sort  for 
spending-money  and  called  you.” 

She  looked  perhaps  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine.  Her  facial  features 
were  quite  fine,  almost  sharp — high  cheekbones  and  the  nose  of  a  small 
girl.  The  black  hair  contrasted  with  the  warm  white  skin  and  hung 
about  her  shoulders,  forming  an  imperfect  necklace. 

I  loved  her  eyes.  I  can  vision  their  color:  dark  blue,  the  dark  grayish 
blue  of  indigo.  I  think  at  the  time  I  remembered  a  phrase  from  a  prep 
school  poem — “like  limpid  pools” — but  even  then  I  knew  it  was  trite. 
Her  lids  were  very  delicately  heavy  and  long-lashed.  The  lines  at  the 
corners  of  her  eyes,  which  were  like  fine  pencil  etching,  disappeared  in 
their  places  whenever  she  smiled.  I  almost  caught  myself  staring  when 
we  finished  introductions  in  the  hall. 

“If  you'll  just  follow  me,  David,  I’ll  show  you  where  to  begin,”  she 
said,  motioning  towards  what  was  the  library.  “The  windows  need  wash¬ 
ing  badly  and  the  storm  windows  should  be  put  up.  I  always  have  them 
up  early.”  She  looked  wistfully  out  the  window  at  the  colored  leaves 
falling  like  confetti  from  a  large  maple. 

“Where  can  I  find  some  cloths  and  cleanser?”  I  asked  when  she  faced 
me. 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry,”  she  said  somewhat  startled.  “They're  in  the  laundry 
room.  I’ll  show  you.” 
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I  followed  her  girlish  figure  to  the  back  of  the  house,  noticing  the  soft 
motion  of  her  hips,  and  returned  to  the  library  with  the  materials. 

While  I  was  in  the  library  working,  I  heard  Mrs.  Romstein  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  room  across  the  house  playing  the  piano  and  singing.  The  voice  of 
Echo  ringing  the  woods  at  dawn  calling  to  her  lover.  I  thought  I  recog¬ 
nized  an  aria  from  the  last  act  of  Gounod’s  Faust,  but  I  was  not  sure. 
I  stopped  working  momentarily  to  listen  to  the  melancholy  tones  of  her 
words. 

I  do  not  remember  what  else  I  did  that  day.  I  suppose  it  was  all  in 
the  line  of  pre-winter  preparation  and  not  worth  remembering  anyway. 
After  I  finished,  she  asked  if  I  would  like  to  have  some  tea  and  a  sand¬ 
wich  with  her. 

“Yes,  I  would  very  much.  Thank  you.  You  must  be  familiar  with  the 
eating  habits  of  college  kids,”  I  asked  her  indirectly. 

“Yes,  I  am,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  My  son,  Paul,  is  away  at  college.  This 
is  your  first  year?”  she  inquired. 

“Yes,  the  first  of  many,”  I  replied. 

“Then  you’re  the  same  age  as  Paul;  he’s  a  freshman  also,”  she  smiled. 

“You  have  a  beautiful  voice,  Mrs.  Romstein.  I  thought  I  recognized 
Faust.  Did  you  ever  take  lessons?”  I  asked  her,  sipping  the  hot  tea. 

“That  was  Faust — do  you  like  opera,  David?” 

“Very  much.” 

“Yes,  I  did  study  opera  in  Vienna,  when  I  was  your  age.  But.  .  .  .” 
Here  she  hesitated  in  an  embarrassing  silence.  “But  that  is  a  long  story, 
which  I  might  tell  you  some  day.”  She  said  this  last  sentence  slowly  and 
stared  into  the  empty  tea  cup.  “Will  you  be  able  to  work  again  next 
Saturday?”  she  asked  me. 

“Yes,  should  I  come  at  ten  again?”  I  agreed. 

“That  would  be  fine.  Let  me  walk  with  you  to  the  door,”  she  said, 
rising  from  the  table. 

As  I  walked  away  from  the  house  and  down  the  street,  I  could  feel 
the  piano  and  her  voice  lingering  in  my  blood  like  the  feeling  of  leaf- 
smoke  on  a  sharp  fall  day. 

I  returned  the  following  Saturday,  and  the  next.  I  began  to  work  for 
Mrs.  Romstein  steadily  and  we  always  talked  after  work.  Slowly,  and 
session  by  session,  Madeline’s  past  began  to  unfold:  all  the  small  songs 
and  remembered  notes  that  made  up  her  life. 

She  was  born  in  England  of  a  middle  class,  artistically  inclined  family. 
At  sixteen  she  left  for  Vienna  to  study  opera,  difficult  during  the  tense 
years  prior  to  the  War.  The  bitter  hatred  of  the  Jews  one  of  her  in¬ 
structors  had,  eventually  led  to  the  reverse  in  Madeline.  When  she  was 
twenty-one,  with  all  the  work  and  promise  of  a  brilliant  career,  she 
married  Dr.  Romstein.  This  marriage  with  a  man  several  years  her 
senior  was  more  out  of  sympathy  for  the  Jews  than  out  of  her  love  for 
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him.  All  the  promises  she  had  exacted  of  no  children  until  she  was  well 
into  her  career,  were  ended  with  her  pregnancy  with  Paul  six  months 
later.  Dr.  Romstein  and  Madeline  had  no  other  children;  she  told  me 
they  never  slept  together  any  more,  in  fact.  They  had  no  marriage. 

In  her  bitterness  and  disillusionment,  she  never  attempted  to  resume 
her  career  even  though  Paul  had  a  nurse  and  later  a  governess.  She  had 
also  adopted  the  Jewish  badge  of  suffering.  For  many  years,  she  said, 
she  had  her  consolation  in  the  role  of  inconsolation.  According  to  her 
mood,  she  played  the  roles  of  the  heroines  of  Bizet,  Gounod,  Berlioz,  or 
others,  with  all  the  personal  tragedy  and  emotion  her  training  had 
charged  her  with. 

During  the  months  of  working  for  Madeline,  I  never  thought  of  myself 
as  anyone  more  than  a  close  friend  and  confidant.  I  never  grew  embar¬ 
rassed  as  she  revealed  her  past  and  most  intimate  thoughts  to  me.  I 
felt  a  deep  empathy  for  her,  in  her  loneliness  and  frustration,  and  began 
to  identify  it  with  my  own  empty  and  unhappy  childhood.  Frequently 
I  spent  evenings  with  her,  talking  of  music  and  poetry,  of  my  classes 
at  college,  and  of  her  recurring  hopes  of  New  York  and  opera.  I  remem¬ 
ber  her  endless  chain  of  cigarettes  and  the  always  present  glass  of 
scotch. 

The  first  union  of  our  regretful  relationship  occurred  one  Friday 
night  early  in  December.  The  snow  was  falling  slowly  and  was  imper¬ 
ceptibly  covering  black  footprints  and  tire  treads  white  as  I  walked  to 
her  house  after  classes.  Dr.  Romstein  was  out  of  town  at  a  convention, 
as  he  was  always  out  of  town  at  a  convention  or  doing  research  at  the 
lab.  We  had  cocktails  before  dinner.  Once  during  the  meal,  I  looked 
directly  into  her  eyes:  they  were  like  moist  convex  mirrors  and  I  could 
see  my  slightly  imperfect  aberrated  reflection  in  them.  Perhaps  this 
presaged  the  fatality  of  that  dear,  unfortunate  night.  In  retrospect,  I 
suppose  we  both  somehow  felt  that  I  would  sleep  with  her  that  night, 
but  in  youth  one  is  never  that  perceptive. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  the  music  room.  I  poured  us  both  glasses  of 
scotch  and  went  to  the  window.  The  snow  fall  had  increased  in  rate  and 
quantity  and  reflected  like  a  haze  of  diamond  dust  in  the  full  moon. 

“Madeline,  look  at  the  snow — it's  like  a  fog  suspended  and  frozen  into 
tiny  brilliant  crystals.  The  ground  looks  like  it's  covered  with  quick¬ 
silver,  so  delicate  in  the  moon,  as  if  it  shouldn’t  be  walked  upon  or 
touched,”  I  said  as  I  sipped  some  of  the  scotch. 

“David,  you’re  like  a  little  boy  or  a  poet — I  never  know  which.”  She 
came  towards  me,  smiling  coquettishly.  She  stood  next  to  me  with  her 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  with  her  fingernails  drew  small  circles  with 
the  hair  at  the  nape  of  my  neck.  I  could  feel  an  imperceptible  shiver 
thrill  through  my  body,  which  pleased  me  strangely. 
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“Sometimes  the  poet,  most  often  the  little  boy,”  I  said  and  laughed 
as  I  turned  to  her.  “Play  something  on  the  piano  for  me.” 

“All  right,  my  sometime  poet.  What  would  you  like  to  hear?”  she 
laughed,  moving  towards  the  piano. 

“That  piece  by  Bach  that  goes  ta  ta  ta,”  I  said,  articulating  the  melody. 

“Oh,  yes — Concerto  in  F  Minor,  Largo,”  she  replied,  gently  striking 
the  keys. 

I  stood  by  the  piano  sipping  the  scotch  and  following  the  notes  with 
my  fingertips.  I  loved  that  movement.  She  was  a  beautiful  pianist. 

She  finished  and  asked  me,  “David,  do  you  like  Baudelaire?” 

“He’s  excellent — what  a  mastery  of  that  most  perfect  language, 
French.”  I  spoke  this  with  sincere  enthusiasm;  I  had  been  reading 
Baudelaire’s  poetry  in  a  desultory  manner  since  prep  school. 

“Can  you  read  French?”  she  asked. 

“Not  terribly  well — do  you  have  a  volume  of  his  poems  here?” 

“On  the  second  shelf.  The  black  book  with  the  gold  writing  on  the 
purple.  Do  you  see  it?”  she  said,  pointing  towards  the  book. 

“Is  it  this  one?”  I  asked,  touching  one  of  the  books. 

“That’s  it.  Have  you  ever  read  ‘L’lnvitation  Au  VoyageT  I  think  it’s 
one  of  his  best,”  she  said  as  I  sat  beside  her. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so.  Let  me  find  it.  Here,  it’s  on  page  two  hundred 
ninety-one.”  I  started  to  read  the  poem,  “Mon  enfant,  ma  soeur  .  .  .”  and 
continued  until  the  end. 

“Tres  bien,  David,”  she  said,  pronouncing  my  name  in  the  French 
manner.  She  had  a  very  far-away  look. 

“It  is  beautiful — especially  the  repetition  of  the  last  two  lines  at  the 
end  of  each  stanza:  ‘La,  tout  n’est  qu’ordre  et  beaute,  Luxe,  calme  et 
volupte.’  ” 

“There,  there  is  nothing  else  but  grace  and  measure,  Richness,  quiet¬ 
ness,  and  pleasure.”  She  easily  translated  the  lines,  adding  her  own  slow 
inflection.  “Did  you  know  that  a  composer  named  Henri  Duparc  set  a 
number  of  Baudelaire’s  poems  to  music?”  she  asked  me. 

“No,  how  are  they?”  I  asked  somewhat  skeptically. 

“Quite  good,  actually.  I  have  the  record  on  the  shelf.  Let  me  play  that 
one  poem.”  She  went  over  to  the  cabinet,  took  the  record  out  and  placed 
it  on  the  turntable. 

She  stood  next  to  the  fireplace  and  almost  stared  at  me  across  the 
room  while  the  record  played. 

I  sat  on  the  couch  opposite  her,  alternating  my  gaze  from  the  fire  to 
her  eyes.  At  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem,  she  turned  towards  the  phono¬ 
graph  and  waited.  She  waited  for  the  record  to  stick  on  the  last  sentence: 
La  tout  n’est  ...  La  tout  n’est  ...  La  tout  n’est.  .  .  .  While  the  words 
were  repeating,  she  stared  into  my  eyes ;  I  almost  thought  she  was  going 
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to  cry.  Almost  inarticulately  I  heard  her  translate,  “There,  there  is 
nothing.” 

I  felt  as  though  I  were  going  to  swallow  hard,  so  I  took  a  drink  of 
scotch  to  cover  the  noise.  “It  is  very  moving,”  I  said  self-consciously  and 
very  slowly. 

“I’ve  played  it  so  often,  David,  I’m  afraid  I’ve  scored  the  record  on 
the  last  stanza.”  She  explained  this  accident  apologetically,  almost  like 
a  little  child.  She  was  facing  the  fire  with  her  back  to  me. 

Her  glass  was  on  the  piano  top,  empty,  so  I  poured  her  another  drink 
and  took  it  over  to  her.  She  took  the  drink,  and  while  smiling  at  me 
reached  for  my  hand  and  led  me  to  the  couch.  Madeline  sat  very  close  to 
me,  with  her  head  on  my  chest.  Rachmaninoff  was  playing  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  I  felt  her  hot  moist  tears  on  my  neck,  and  her  warm  lips 
caressing  me. 

“David,  oh  David,”  she  breathed,  “do  you  know  how  I  have  loved 
you  these  months?” 

I  felt  the  heavy  rise  and  swell  of  her  breasts  against  me.  I  was  con¬ 
fused  for  an  instant,  realizing  my  position,  My  response  would  either 
shatter  her  or  lead  to  God  knows  what,  I  thought.  The  room  became  all 
blurred  and  revolving,  and  terribly,  terribly  warm.  I  closed  my  eyes 
for  a  second  and  inhaled  deeply.  Then  I  raised  her  head  up  with  my  hand 
on  her  chin,  and  with  my  finger,  slowly  traced  the  gentle  outline  of  her 
warm  lips.  I  could  feel  my  lips  visibly  trembling  as  I  kissed  her  on  the 
eyes,  and  then  moved  to  her  lips.  “Oh,  Madeline.  ...”  I  felt  my  whole 
body  on  fire  and  trembling  as  I  spoke  and  kissed  her  again. 

She  sat  up  and  put  her  hands  in  my  hair.  “David,  how  I  love  you, 
David.  Even  your  name  means  Beloved .”  Her  fingernails  on  my  scalp 
caused  a  sensual  pain. 

The  concerto  was  very  soft  as  she  rose  and  took  my  hand  again.  I 
knew  she  would  lead  me  up  the  stairs,  and  up  to  her  bedroom.  I  did  not 
resist,  nor  could  I. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  the  street  lamps  were  still  on;  I 
walked  to  the  window  and  saw  them  there  along  the  street  like  mute 
sentinels,  haloed  in  the  mist.  As  I  dressed,  the  slight  rustle  of  my  cloth¬ 
ing  must  have  disturbed  her.  She  did  not  wake,  but  in  her  sleep,  she 
indistinctly  uttered  my  name.  I  finished  dressing  and  bent  down  and 
kissed  her.  I  went  down  the  stairs  and  turned  out  the  light  in  the  music 
room,  which  was  still  burning.  The  front  door  latched  silently  as  I  closed 
it  behind  me,  and  then  I  began  walking  towards  the  subway. 

I  was  the  only  one  in  the  car  as  it  moved  underground.  In  the  window 
opposite  my  seat  was  a  web  of  cracked  glass,  which  had  a  hypnotic 
effect  as  it  regularly  eclipsed  each  light  the  car  passed.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  last  night  and  the  web  left  me  cataleptic.  I  felt  all  the 
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sweetness  and  sorrow  of  the  first  love:  the  sounds  and  songs,  and  the 
lovers  there  crucified,  one  upon  the  other. 

This  accident  of  meeting,  of  age,  of  place,  this  dear  accident  became 
assignation.  I  was  with  Madeline  through  the  coldness  of  winter;  I  was 
with  her  when  the  grass  became  green  again  and  the  leaves  of  the  maple 
returned.  When  summer  began,  I  left  for  home  and  San  Francisco.  We 
did  not  write  that  summer,  nor  when  I  returned  in  September;  I  have 
not  seen  Madeline  since  that  last  sad  spring. 

And  now  four  years  later,  in  another  subway  car  and  before  another 
shattered  window,  I  summon  up  a  remembrance  of  things  past.  I  can 
hear  Madeline’s  voice,  and  still  see  her,  as  I  did  so  many  times,  standing 
alone  and  waiting  for  the  record  to  stick  on  the  last  stanza  of  Baude¬ 
laire’s  poem,  waiting  to  begin  again  love’s  long  since  cancelled  woe.  I 
can  hear  that  interminable,  cyclic  repetition  of  “There,  there  is  nothing” 
— like  the  revolutions  in  the  web.  Round  and  round  and  round  with  each 
light,  La  tout  n’est ,  La  tout  n’est,  La  tout  n’est.  .  .  . 


—Robert  J.  Lollomont 
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AN  EVIL  STORY 


If  you  had  been  the  cat  that  night 

Stalking  blackly  beneath  the  frayed  chair  bottoms 

Avoiding  the  fairy  shafts  of  moonlight 

that  seemed  to  blow  the  white  laced  curtains  about 

As  they  peered  in  soundless  to  ignore  the  chase, 

Or  if  you  were  the  moth  deprived 
Of  light  and  target 

Perched  upon  the  sill  with  brown  wings 
Extended  as  would  be  your  fashion 
To  form  a  very  lonely  heart, 

Or  better  yet,  the  nightingale 
For  then  a  poet’s  heart  you’d  have  to  see 
Even  through  the  open  window 
Limited  by  your  distance 
A  man, 

Who  sat  staring  at  far-off  embers 

And  thinking  about  his  life  and  self 

Drank  a  little  glass  of  water 

And  then,  remarkably,  faded  away 

Until  there  remained  a  shadow,  a  gift  of  the  moon. 


—John  Redmond 
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